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1876-85, fresh colleges, the endowments of which may be
confined to the members of a particular religious
community." Although the practical consequences
of this decision have not been great, Hertford and
Keble being the only sectarian colleges at Oxford,
while there are, strictly speaking, none at
Cambridge,1 it was a triumph for those who wished
to strengthen rather than loosen the tie between
the national Universities and the national Church.
MI- Mac- Mr. Mackonochie, who had a real genius for
' litigation, succeeded in temporarily bringing Lord
Penzance to a more serious pass than ever.
Abandoning his appeal to the Privy Council
against the sentence of Sir Robert Phillimore, he
went to the Queen's Bench, and argued through
his Counsel that the Dean of Arches could not,
by adding a monition to suspension, make him
guilty of contempt, and therefore summarily
punishable if he repeated the offence. The Lord
s. Chief Justice adopted this view with vehemence,
and went so far as to say that neither the Arches
Court, nor even Her Majesty in Council, could
adopt such a method of enforcing the law. Nor,
in Sir Alexander Cockburn's opinion, was the
adoption of it a mere error of procedure. It went
to the jurisdiction, and vitiated the whole pro-
ceedings, so that Mr. Mackonochie was entitled to
set them at defiance. This judgment was even
then regarded as doubtful law, and is now acknow-
ledged to be worthless. Although Mr. Justice
Mellor concurred in it, Mr. Justice Lush, the best
lawyer of the three, dissented. The decision,
however, was of course operative for the time, and
it found Lord Penzance engaged upon another
case of the same kind, with a similar end in view.
After considering the matter throughout the Long
Vacation he showed his resentment in a fashion,

1 Selwyn and Ridley are not colleges in tlie full sense of the word